Parnell
vaguely sympathised with her views on the government of
Ireland, but her second brother, to whom she was devoted,
and by whom she was deeply loved, neither sympathised with
her views nor would he ever accompany her on her missions
to the Fenian papers. When she shyly showed him her
poems, he laughed at her*
Ireland, at that time, was full of Fenians from America*
These men had fought in the Civil War, and, remembering
their nationality when it was over, decided to declare war on
England, so that they might set Ireland free* Some of them
made an abortive raid into Canada; others enlisted in Irish
regiments quartered in Ireland and tried to convert their
comrades to sedition (in which they were so successful that the
alarmed authorities transferred the troops to England and to
India) ; others took part in dynamite conspiracies to blow up
the Houses of Parliament and public buildings in England;
and some were merely spongers on the movement* These
last, for the most part, and a few that were honest, discovered
that Mrs* Parnell would open her purse and home to them,
and it soon became common for a procession of dishevelled
men, professing the highest patriotism and the most noble
sentiments, to call at 14, Upper Temple Street for nourish-
ment and money* The sight was obnoxious to the authorities,
who noted in their dossiers the singular fact that a lady of the
land-owning class was toying with treason; but it was still
more obnoxious to the lady's second son, Charles Stewart
Parnell, a young militia officer, who bluntly asserted that the
patriots were tramps* His disgust with them was such that
he used to lie in wait for them behind the hall door, and,
directly it was open, make a rush for them and kick them down
the steps*1 His dislike of the Fenians was as strong as his
sister's affection for them, and since his temper was quick and
fierce and sometimes uncontrollable, he caused dismay among
1 Charles Stewart Parnell, by his brother, John Howard Parnell, p* 70.
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